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INCREASING    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    CLUB    WORK. 

The  report  on  the  status  and  results  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
for  1919  showed  the  place  of  such  work  in  the  general  extension 
program  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States  and  its  effectiveness 
in  bringing  about  a  wider  use  of  better  practices  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics.  During  1920  the  demonstrations  became  increas- 
ingly effective  because  the  work  was  more  closely  linked  with  that 
of  the  count}^  extension  organizations.  The  percentage  of  those  com- 
pleting the  prescribed  work  increased  from  51  in  1919  to  59  in  1920. 
The  average  amount  of  club  work  reported  by  each  member  w^as 
considerably  larger  than  during  any  previous  year  and  its  quality 
was  greatly  improved,  as  indicated  by  the  exhibits  and  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  local  leaders  and  county  club  agents.  The  number  of 
standard  clubs,  5,043,  showed  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  during 
1920.  The  reports  showed  also  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
exhibits  held.  Moreover,  greater  confidence  by  local  people  was  gen- 
eral, as  evidenced  by  the  increase  in  funds  appropriated. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to  this  marked  improvement.  Pro- 
grams have  become  more  flexible,  so  that  they  can  be  adjusted  to 
changing  conditions.  Club  activities,  such  as  tours,  festivals,  ex- 
hibits, and  achievement  days,  have  been  used  to  convey  the  import 
of  the  demonstration  to  the  community.  Club  teams,  aside  from  com- 
peting at  county  and  State  fairs,  have  rendered  a  distinct  service  to 
their  communities  by  demonstrating  at  community  meetings  the  prac- 
tices learned.  Club  sales,  such  as  those  of  purebred  live  stock,  food, 
and  clothing,  have  had  a   definite  influence  in   introducing  better 
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stock  on  the  farm  and  establishing  higher  standards  in  the  farm 
home.  A  careful  studj^  of  supervisional  methods  has  been  made, 
and  those  most  efficient  have  been  segregated  and  followed.  More 
county  club  agents  have  been  employed.  Volunteer  leaders  have  been 
selected  because  of  particular  ability  to  handle  the  club  activity 
undertaken,  not  on  account  of  their  general  interest  in  boys  and  girls. 
Increased  assistance  has  been  rendered  these  leaders  by  the  subject- 
matter  specialists,  mainly  through  local  training  conferences.  In 
addition,  during  the  year  it  has  been  more  generally  recognized  by 
the  specialists  and  others  engaged  in  the  extension  of  farm  and  home 
practices  that  boys  and  girls  are  the  group  through  which  they  can 
build  most  permanently,  in  that  young  people  are  easily  directed  to- 
ward right  habits  and  standards  and  are  reached  on  the  threshold  of 
the  period  of  most  intensive  human  usefulness. 

With  the  present  nation-wide  interest  of  rural  people  in  cooperative 
effort,  the  demonstrations  of  club  boys  and  girls  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  in  furthering  the  worth-while  practices  worked 
out  in  the  research  departments  of  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Through  these 
demonstrations  the  extension  organization  provides  for  boys  and 
girls,  more  than  any  other  agency,  motivated  tasks  that  develop  a 
feeling  of  responsibility,  initiative,  leadership,  and  community  con- 
sciousness, thus  insuring  a  happier  and  more  self-sustaining  rural 
people. 

COORDINATED   PROGRAMS    OF   WORK. 

The  active  participation  of  boys  and  girls  with  the  adults  in  carry- 
ing out  a  common  community  program  of  work,  thereby  solving 
many  farm  and  home  problems,  is  one  of  the  most  important  "  mile- 
posts  "  in  the  progress  of  club  work.  During  1920  club  leaders  had 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  and  analyze  the  merits  of  this  plan  of 
extension  work.  It  can  not  be  said  that  it  has  made  available  more 
leadership,  for  this  phase  had  been  well  developed  almost  from  the 
beginning.  It  has,  however,  proved  exceedingly  effective  in  center- 
ing the  interest  of  the  young  people  on  a  common  community  prob- 
lem, thereby  insuring  the  selection  of  club  demonstrations  that  con- 
tribute to  the  best  interests  of  a  particular  locality,  increasing  the 
self-respect  of  boys  and  girls  as  junior  citizens  of  the  community,  de- 
veloping in  them  a  spirit  of  service,  and  bringing  them  to  realize 
what  may  be  attained  through  cooperative  effort,  or  teamwork. 

During  1920,  in  the  North  and  West,  851  county  extension  organi- 
zations provided  for  the  participation  of  these  clubs  in  bettering 
farm,  home,  and  community  life.  Of  this  number,  636  offered 
membership  to  boys  and  girls.  Of  the  project  leaders  responsible  for 
a  definite  feature  of  community  work,  1,500  conducted  demon- 
strations with  boys  and  girls  in  organized  club  groups. 
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This  development  of  a  common  program  of  work  for  men,  women, 
and  boys  and  girls  has  aided  extension  agents  materially  in  uniting 
their  efforts  and  pooling  their  resources  for  the  single  purpose  of 
advancing  the  work.  Accordingly,  the  entire  extension  organization 
has  been  strengthened  and  more  efficient  work  done.  As  extension 
work  on  a  community  basis  becomes  better  understood,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  opportunity  for  boys  and  girls  to  take  part  will  corre- 
spondingly increase. 

Keports  for  1920  show  that  State  club  leaders  and  county  club 
agents  developed  or  assisted  in  deA^eloping  over  3,000  community 
programs  of  work  embodying  the  farm  and  home  interests  of  men, 
women,  and  boys  and  girls. 

Keports  showed  also  that  in  addition  to  their  work  with  club 
demonstrators  the  county  club  agents  gave  substantial  assistance  to 
the  farmers  and  homemakers  of  the  county  extension  organization 
in  demonstrating  in  poultry  culling,  canning,  seed  testing,  and  spray- 
ing; locating  purebred  stock;  arranging  meetings  for  the  State 
specialists;  distributing  literature;  answering  calls  for  information; 
and  aiding  county  and  community  project  leaders  with  various 
phases-  of  their  work.  In  counties  without  a  county  agricultural 
agent  or  home  demonstration  agent,  this  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  community  program  of  work,  in  some  instances,  constituted  a 
considerable  part  of  the  work  reported  by  the  county  club  agent. 

STATUS  OF  COUNTY  CLUB  AGENTS. 

With  the  increased  demands  on  the  time  and  service  of  the  county 
agricultural  and  home  demonstration  agents  it  has  been  found  de- 
sirable and  economical  to  employ  full-time  county  club  agents. 
Their  effective  work  during  1920.  as  compared  with  that  of  other 
extension  workers,  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  this  policy.  Reports 
received  from  the  148  county  club  agents  show  a  total  enrollment  of 
65,371,  or  an  average  of  441  per  county,  with  67  per  cent  completing 
the  work,  or  about  15  club  members  to  each  township  of  the  average 
count}^  Reports  also  show  that  the  average  number  of  club  mem- 
bers enrolled  by  a  county  agricultural  agent  and  a  home  demon- 
stration agent,  where  both  were  employed,  totaled  about  119  per 
county,  with  51  per  cent  completing  the  work,  or  about  3  club  mem- 
bers to  each  township  of  the  average  county. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  work  done  by  the  148  county  club  agents 
reporting,  made  on  the  basis  of  a  well-developed  club  demonstration 
program,  reveals  the  fact  that  they  did  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  club  work  reported  for  1920.  This  analysis  points  to  the  need 
of  an  agent  employed  to  work  wholly  with  young  people,  if  the 
latter  are  to  play  an  effective  role  in  bringing  about  a  wider  use  of 
the  better  practices  in  agriculture  and  homemaking. 
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Comparison  of  the  club  work  of  I48  county  club  agents  reporting  tuith  the  total 
club  work  done  by  all  extension  agencies  reporting. 


Item. 


Total  enrollment 

Total  number  making  final  report 

Clubs  organized 

Standard  clubs 

Number  of  project  leaders  in  farm  bureaus  doing  club  work 

Number  of  unpaid  volunteer  local  leaders  other  than  farm 

bureau  leaders  completing  the  j^ear's  work 

Number  of  community  programs  of  work  developed  by  State 

leaders  and  county  club  agents 

Number  of  community  programs  of  work  in  which  State  leader 

and  county  club  agent  assisted  in  developing 

Number  of  achievement  day  meetings 

County  fairs 

Community  fairs 

Number  of  club  members  exhibiting 

Amount  of  money  appropriated  by  business  and  educational 

organizations  for  prizes 

Value  reported 

Cost  reported 

Value  above  costs  reported 


From  reports 
of  33  State 

club  leaders, 
including 
work  by  all 
extension 
agencies 
reporting. 


216, 479 

129, 281 

13, 897 

5,043 

1,403 

6,380 

1,604 

1,430 

1,736 

44, 294 

36,695 

95, 152 

$117,681.84 
4, 621, 538.  03 
2, 296, 063.  29 
2, 314, 348.  94 


From  reports 

of  148 

county  club 

agents. 


68, 957 

44,823 

5,013 

2,430 

681 


810 
8,225 
9,925 
40, 026 

$47, 811.  38 
,  633, 219.  59 
731, 854.  47 
905, 536.  78 


Per  cent 

reported 

of  148 

county 

club 
agents. 


31.8 
34.6 
36.0 
48.1 

48.5 

37.5 

55.9 

48.8 
46.6 
18.5 
27.0 
42.0 


35.3 
31.8 
39.0 


RELATION    OF    ENROLLMENT    TO    MEMBERS    COMPLETING    PRE- 
SCRIBED WORK  AND  COST  PER  CAPITA. 

Club  leaders  formerly  believed  that  better  results  were  obtained 
by  concentration  of  effort  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  boys 
and  girls  rather  than  with  a  large  number.  Data  recently  re- 
ported indicate  that  this  theory  is  not  well  founded,  for  the  figures 
show  no  apparent  relationship  between  the  enrollment  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  and  the  members  completing  the  work,  but  a  very 
definite  relationship  between  enrollment  and  cost  per  capita.  The 
pertinent  question  at  once  arises  as  to  what  is  the  justifiable  cost 
per  club  member.  This  demands  a  careful  study  and  is  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  distribution  of  population  and  travel 
facilities. 

In  drawing  general  conclusions  from  the  data  on  this  point,  as  well 
as  in  formulating  plans  for  the  furtherance  of  the  work,  directors 
and  club  leaders  should  not  fail  to  consider  that  the  value  of  club 
work  as  an  extension  enterprise  lies  to  a  large  degree  in  the  concen- 
trated effort  of  many  boys  and  girls,  rather  than  of  a  few,  and  that 
the  cost  ]3er  capita  is  thus  greatly  lessened  without  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  efficiency  of  the  work  done. 

RELATION  OF  ENROLLMENT  TO  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS. 

To  illustrate  how  the  work  of  the  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  reflects 
economic  conditions,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  canning-club  demonstrations  during  the  war  and 
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the  subsequent  decrease,  when  the  need  for  them  seemed  less  (fig.  2). 
Also  with  the  decrease  in  canning  demonstrations  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  clothing-club  demonstrations,  due  to  the 
high  price  of  ready-made  apparel.  A  further  study  reveals  three 
jDeriods  of  development  since  the  clothing  work  has  been  under  way 
in  the  North  and  West.  In  the  beginning,  as  indicated  in  the  report 
for  1915.  there  was  a  tendency  to  make  perfect  samples  and  small 
articles,  leaving  little  time  for  useful  garments.  During  the  war 
club  girls,  responding  to  the  appeals  of  war  organizations,  made  a 
large  number  of  garments.  Since  the  war  their  interests  have  been 
centered  in  meeting  their  own  requirements  and  those  of  their 
mothers  or  younger  sisters  and  brothers.  As  the  need  for  making 
clothing  has  become  more  apparent,  the  enrollment  has  correspond- 
ingly increased. 
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Fig.  2. — Response  of  club  work  to  economic  conditions  :  a,  canning ;  6,  clothing. 

Economic  conditions  are  also  strikingly  brought  out  in  the  work  of 
the  garden  and  live-stock  clubs.  In  the  earh'  development  of  the 
work,  b}^  far  the  greater  number  of  members  were  enrolled  in  the 
garden  clubs.  This  was  due  to  the  demand  for  quick  returns  in  help- 
ing to  extend  the  family  income  through  the  use  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  home  gardens,  as  Avell  as  by  canning  the  surplus. 
How^ever,  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  last  four  years  seems  to 
have  directed  attention  away  from  the  economic  use  of  the  marginal 
or  recreational  time  for  productive  enterprises,  and  in  consequence 
tlie  enrollment  of  the  garden  clubs  has  decreased  considerably. 

For  the  live-stock  enterprises  boys  and  girls  showed  little  enthusi- 
asm until  the  increased  demand  for  animal  products  durin;^-  the  years 
1917  to  1920  led  to  a  much  larger  enrollment  in  these  club  activities. 
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This  increased  demand  has  also  stimulated  the  interest  in  purebred 
stock,  ^vhich  has  been  reflected  during  1920  in  the  managing  of  pure- 
bred animals  by  33,000  boys  and  girls.  These  responses  to  economic 
conditions  make  evident  the  advantage  of  flexible  club  programs  to 
meet  community  needs. 

EFFICIENCY   OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE  IN  KEEPING  RECORDS. 

It  is  believed  that  to  be  most  helpful  club  demonstrations  in  farm- 
ing or  home  making  should  include  a  record  of  items  of  cost,  labor, 
and  results  (fig.  3).  That  young  people  are  realizing  the  importance 
of  such  records  is  indicated  by  their  increasing  accuracy  during  the 


Fig.  3. 


-Keeping  records  is  an  important  feature  of  club  work.     Tlie  county  club  agent 
helping  club  demonstrator  to  keep  his  records  correctly. 


last  four  years.  In  1917  the  cost  of  production  shown  Avas  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  reported  value,  while  in  1920  the  cost  of  production  was 
shown  to  be  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  reported  value.  The  latter 
figure  is  undoubtedly  more  closely  in  accord  with  the  facts,  indicat- 
ing an  improvement  that  has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
wider  use  of  the  club  record,  first,  in  showing  others  how  the  objects 
of  the  demonstration  are  realized,  and,  second,  in  jDresenting  to  the 
public,  especially  through  the  work  of  the  demonstration  teams  and 
the  press,  more  accurate  details  on  yields  and  cost  of  production  than 
were  formerly  possible.  The  recent  development  in  farm-manage- 
ment surA'eys  has  aided  materially  in  this  publicity  feature  of  boys' 
and  girls'  club  work.  The  reports  of  demonstrations  made  public 
take  into  account  their  objects  and  how  realized,  the  comparison  of 
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club  records  with  those  of  the  farm-management  specialists,  and  the 
spread  of  influence  of  the  specific  demonstration  undertaken.  In  such 
use  of  records  there  is  developed  a  realization  of  sound  economic 
values. 

SUMMARY    OF    LEADERS'    ACTIVITIES. 

The  following  incomplete  summary  of  the  activities  of  paid  club 
leaders,  including  those  of  the  county  club  agents,  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  work  done  by  those  engaged  in  boys*  and  girls'  club  work : 

Sunnnanj  of  lenders'  actirities  in  the  33  Xorthern  and  Western  .s'fr/fes. 

Clubs  organized 13,  897 

Club  members  enrolled 216,479 

Community  programs  developed 1.604 

Additional    conmiunity    programs    which    club    leaders    assisted    in 

developing 1,430 

Follow-up  instructions  prepared 4,263 

Follow-up  instructions  printed 2,334,612 

Leaders'   training  conferences : 

State 41 

County 524 

Local 745 

Total  attendance,  14,429. 

Demonstrations  to  club  members 6.  400 

Total  attendanc?e,  146,940. 

Demonstration  teams  trained 3,902 

Club   encampments 98 

Total  attendance,  7,-524. 
Club  exhibits: 

State    fairs 11,  5.50 

County  and  district  fairs 44,  294 

Community    fairs 39,  695 

Xumber  exhibiting.  95.152. 
Members    attending   short    courses   or    round-ups   at    State    agricul- 
tural colleges 3,  383 

Scholarships  awarded  for  courses  in  agricultural  colleges 730 

Money  loaned  by  banks  to  members .$883,  721 

Money  appropriated  by  business  and   educational   organizations   for 

prizes $117,681 

Money  used  for : 

Expenses  of  club  members  for  trips  to  short  coiu-ses,  fairs,  etc $104,  718 

Prizes,  premiums,  awards,  etc $120,  289 

Achievement  day  meetings 1.  736 

Total  attendance,  186,482. 

Smnniary  of  IJfS  county  club  agents'  tietiritiefi. 

Clubs  organized 5,013 

Members  enrolled OS,  957 

Demonstrations   given 5.  462 

Total  attendance,  95.3.56. 

Community  programs  of  work  developed ,  897 

62899''— 21 2 
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Additional  community  programs  of  work  whicli  county  club  agents 

assisted   in   developing 699 

Office  work : 

Calls  at  office 23,905 

Letters   written 230.  408 

Articles  written  for  local  i^ress 7,  629 

Circulars  distributed 325, 162 

Homes    visited 44,  656 

Field  plats  visited 34,108 

Club  meetings  attended 18,  558 

Total  attendance,  124,640. 

Training  conferences  for- local  leaders 571 

Total  attendance,  4,011. 

Conferences  with  project  leaders  or  local  leaders 11,  236 

Scholarships  to  agricultural  colleges  awarded 180 

Talks  and  lectures  given 9,957 

Total  attendance,  248,107. 

Club   tours 1, 117 

Total  attendance,  6,291. 
Club  exhibits : 

County   fairs 8,225 

Community   fairs 9,  925 

Number  exhibiting,  28,558. 

Achievement    days 810 

Total  attendance,  86,752. 

METHODS  OF  MEASURING  RESULTS. 

Does  boys'  and  girls'  club  vrork,  as  carried  on  in  the  county,  cre- 
ate a  wholesome  and  permanent  interest  in  agricultural  and  rural 
home  life?  Does  it  develop  leadership  motivated  by  a  community 
consciousness?  Does  it  create  a  desire  for  further  education  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics?  Does  the  demonstration  as  carried 
out  meet  a  community  need?  What  is  the  total  difference  between 
the  practices  incorporated  in  the  club  demonstration  as  carried  out 
and  the  general  practices  of  the  community?  Are  the  demonstrated 
practices  accepted?  How  many  boys  and  girls  are  conducting  dem- 
onstrations? Where?  How  much  do  these  demonstrations  as  con- 
ducted contribute  toward  an  increase  in  the  family  income  and  im- 
provement in  general  home  conditions?  Do  the  people  want  the 
work  continued?  Such  questions  as  these  illustrate  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  work  is  based  and  which  must  be  con- 
sidered seriously  when  measuring  the  results  in  any  phase  of  it. 
To  determine  the  progress  of  the  work  under  way,  many  State 
leaders  have  been  assisting  county  club  agents  during  the  present 
year  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  club  work  in  their  respective  coun- 
ties and  from  it  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  work  as  illus- 
trated in  the  following  table : 
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Inventory   form    for   n-sr   of  coiuity   cluh   ayentx   in   measuring   results, 

communitv. 


Club  activity.                                        Clothing. 

Canning. 

Poultry. 

Dairy 
heifer. 

1 

How  dctprinined 



1  '   '                

Coininuiiitv  project  leader 

Date  club  was  organized                    .   .                 .          -       • 

How  secured          ■ 

i                      i ""■■ 

Number  of  rural  bovs 

Xumber  of  rural  girls 

Xumber  of  urban  bovs      .      '           .       . 

1 1 

Standard  club 

1 

Demon=:trations  given       .    .          ... 

ludging  team 

Judging  contests 

::::::::;;;:;::::::::::::::::::::: 

Field  davs 

Club  tours                                            .   .  . 

1 

Club  sales 

1 

Club  exhibits     

Xumber  of  meetings  held 

Meetings  with  agent 

Leader's  "\"isits  to  homes..            ...          

Leader's  attenadnce  at  training  conferences 

\chievement  meeting 

Goal  set.                 ....               .   .             .                       ' 

1 

Work  accompUshed 

Typical  form  for  county  a)tal!fsis  of  hoys'  and  girls'  cluh  irork  hy  county  club 

agent. 

1.  Number  of  communities  in  county 

2.  Xumber  of  communities  with  organized  club  work 

3.  Percentage  of  communities  with  organized  club  work 

4.  Xumber  of  communities  with  individual  enrollment 

5.  Percentage  of  communities  with  individual  enrollment -._     

6.  Xumber  of  communities  with  no  club  work 

7.  Percentage  of  communities  with  no  club  work 

8.  Xumber  of  organized  clubs 

9.  Xumber  of  clubs  led  by  county  extension  project  leader 

10.  Xumber  of  clubs  led  by  local  volunteer  leaders 

11.  Xumber  of  men  leaders 

12.  Xumber  of  women  leaders 

13.  Professions  of  leaders 

14.  Xumber  of  boys  and  girls  in  county 

15.  Xumber  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  club  work 

16.  Percentage  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  club  work 

17.  Xumber  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  organized  clubs 

18.  Xumber  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  individually 

19.  Percentage  of  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  organized  clubs 
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20.  Number  of  rural  boys  in  club  work 

21.  Number  of  rural  girls  in  club  work 

22.  Number  of  urban  boys  in  club  work 

23.  Number  of  urban  girls  in  club  work 

24.  Percentage  of  rural  boys  and  girls  in  club  work 

25.  Number  of  clubs  with  programs  of  work 

26.  Number  of  clubs  without  programs  of  work_: 

27.  Number  of  clubs  with  demonstration  teams 

28.  Number  of  public  demonstrations  given  by  teams 

29.  Number  of  clubs  with  judging  teams 

30.  Number  of  clubs  holding  membership  in  county  extension  organi- 

zation      

The  making  of  worth-while  inventories  and  correct  analyses  is  in 
large  measure  dependent  upon  the  careful  keeping  of  accurate  club 
records;  and  if  properly  handled  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  status  of  the  work  and  where  it  needs  strengthening  most. 

The  methods  of  procedure  in  measuring  final  results  have  varied 
somewhat  in  the  different  States,  depending  upon  the  type  of  the 
county  extension  organization  and  the  particular  projects  in  ques- 
tion. State  club  leaders  believe  that  the  methods  used,  which  in 
the  main  are  quite  similar,  have  contributed  materially  to  the  in- 
creasing efficiency  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  and  have  specifically 
brought  to  light  the  problems  incident  to  the  supervising  of  full-time 
county  club  agents. 

SUMMARY    OF    SOME   DEMONSTRATION    RESULTS. 

Considering  the  number  of  club  members  involved,  the  demon- 
stration results  given  in  the  table  that  follows  may  be  considered 
conservative.  The  figures  listed  do  not  include  those  from  incom- 
plete records  nor  estimates  other  than  for  value  of  output.  The 
keeping  of  all  records  was  under  the  close  supervision  of  the  county 
club  agents  employed  and  the  community  leaders.  In  counties 
Avithout  a  county  club  agent  this  responsibility  was  generally  as- 
sumed by  the  county  agricultural  agents  in  conjunction  with  the 
home  demonstration  agents  where  such  were  employed.  -  The  figures 
for  "results  reported"  and  "value"  given  in  this  table  are  those 
enumerated  directly  in  connection  with  the  club  demonstrations  con- 
ducted, with  no  consideration  of  the  values  derived  from  spread  of 
influence.  Moreover,  these  demonstration  results,  expressed  in 
quantity  of  work  accomplished  and  money  value,  represent  only  a 
small  part  of  the  worth  of  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  farm  and  home  life  and  in  the  preparation  of  young  people 
for  citizenship,  whether  as  farmers  or  city  dwellers. 
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Sumniary   of   demonstration    results. 


Club  demoll^ 


1     Clubs 
tration.  I  organiz- 
ed. 


Results  rf])orted. 


Total 
value. 


Corn 

Sweet  corn 

Sugar  beet 

Potato 

Garden 

Pig  rpork  products) 

Pig  (sow  and  litter). 

Dairy  calf 

Dairy  heifer 

Cow  and  calf 

Babvbeef 

Sheep 


Poultry 


Canning . 
Bread. .  . 


Meal  preparation. 
Hot  school  lunch. 
Clothing 


Handicraft . 


Rabbit 

Sorghum 

Sweet  potato. 

Bean 

Bee 

Cow  testing . . 

Wheati 

Miscellaneous. 

Total. . . 


.569 

11 

41 

698 

2,545 

1.419 


6,368 

216 

284 

7,787 

75,  205 

14,  672 


4,183 
45,  890 
9,550 


575 

6,853 

4,672 

.334 

.5,068 

2,768 

83 

1,398 

1,156 

29 

356 

332 

184 

2,515 

1,968 

196 

2,  333 

1,121 

1,362 

17,213 

8,185 

1,809 

23,832 

13,611 

575 

8,470 

6,350 

414 

5,877 

3,006 

228 

3,702 

2,532 

2,310 

29,228 

17, 189 

118 

1,413 

^2 

171 

1,166 

.577 

18 

200 

74 

28 

86 

78 

.  18 

212 

172 

9 

19 

13 

1 

65 

54 

9 

51 

43 

143 

1,890 

1,556 

665, 
311 

213, 
230; 

84, 


,  054  bushels 

,  994  pounds 

527  tons 

613  bushels 

003  gardens 

561  pounds  pork,  19,461  ani- 
mals managed. 

550  animals  managed 

893  calves  raised 

324  heifers  raised 

6.54  animals  managed 

066  animals  grown 

583  animals  managed,  24,263 
pounds  wool. 

595 fowls  managed,  243,186  doz- 
en eggs. 

41Squarts, 73,962  jars  jeUies. . 

,016  loaves,  55,091  other  baked 
foods. 

554  food  s ,  27,301  meals 

803  lunches  prepared 

399  new  and  renovated  gar- 
ments. 

086  articles  of  furniture  and 
farm  equipment. 

436  animals  managed 


1, 129  bushels  produced. 


690  cows  tested 

1, 483  bushels  produced. 


$188,  748.  46 
6,  218. 11 
.30, 66.5.  25 
196,  494.  64 
555,  460.  32 
406, 913.  79 

1, 124,  926.  55 
434,  286.  27 
211,  218.  71 
172,  588.  97 
213,  44.5.  76 
66,  517.  58 

345,  218.  88 

362,  879.  60 
39, 925.  79 

65,617.46 
11,202.89 
122,332.15 

4,  339.  24 

11,944.43 

10, 619.  71 

1,515.01 

4,  433.  02 

401.  50 

506.  CO 

1.5,118.61 

27,  999.  33 


13,: 


216,479  I     129,281  1 4,621,538.03 


1  Dicklow  wheat  project  in  Idaho,  with  exception  of  1  club  in  New  Mexico  reporting  120  bushels,  valued 
at  $240. 

CLUB  WORK  RELATED  TO  THE  RURAL  HOME. 

One  of  the  chief  aims  of  club  work  is  to  inculcate  in  boys  and 
girls,  and  through  them  in  adults  also,  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  the  rural  home.  This  is  accomplished 
through  their  eager  participation  in  working  out  rural  home  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  of  these  young  people  in  discoA^- 
ering  better  methods  of  home  making  is  manifested  in  the  grace 
and  good  will  with  which  these  practices  are  readily  accepted  by 
home  makers.  Thus  through  their  participation  in  such  work  as 
canning,  bread  making,  meal  preparation,  making  or  repairing 
clothing,  and  that  concerning  the  beautification  and  management 
of  the  farm  home  they  become  a  potential  force  in  the  extension  of 
home  economic  practices  and  in  the  resultant  development  and 
appreciation  of  rural  home  life.  Some  of  the  outstanding  features 
of  these  home-making  activities  during  1920  follow: 

BREAD. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  poor  quality  of  the  home- 
made bread  and  the  insufficient  amount  used  present  a  community 
problem  of  vital  importance,  for  bread  is  not  only  the  proverbial 
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"  staff  of  life,"  but  one  of  the  best  foods  for  keeping  down  the  cost 
of  the  diet.  Consequently  demonstrations  have  been  conducted  in  the 
homes  of  8,470  club  members,  through  which  both  boys  and  girls 
and  their  families  have  learned  what  good  bread  is  and  how  to 
make  various  kinds  of  it.  In  Minnesota,  where  the  bread-club  work 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time,  nearly  5,000  club  demonstra- 
tors were  enrolled  during  1920.  That  the  bread-club  work  is 
having  its  effect  on  the  practices  of  the  rural  home  is  constantly 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  club  leaders.  At  a  recent 
achievement  meeting  there  were  present  20  Indian  girls,  all  of 
whom  reported  that  they  had  taught  their  mothers  how  to  make 
yeast  breads  and  quick  breads. 


Fig.  4. — Judgiug  bread.     Judging  contests  raise  tlie  standards  of  work  among  bread-club 
demonstrators  and  extend  the  influence  of  the  bread-club  Avork  in  the  community. 

Bread-club  work,  like  all  the  home-making  activities,  gives  the 
members  an  opportunity  to  assume  greater  responsibility  in  the 
home.  Reports  show  that  over  4,000  bread-club  girls  and  boys  did 
all  the  baking  for  their  respective  families  during  1920.  The 
output  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  not 
excepting  the  high  peaks  reached  during  the  war.  Club  members 
reported  having  baked  over  300,000  loaves  of  bread,  18,000  dozen  of 
quick  breads,  and  over  36,000  other  baked  foods,  such  as  cakes  and 
fancy  breads — enough  bread  to  feed  a  thousand  soldiers  for  a  year. 

The  public  demonstration  team  work  is  proving  exceedingly  effec- 
tive in  extending  the  influence  of  the  bread-club  work,  as  it  did  can- 
ning, for  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  interesting  adults  (fig.  4) . 
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Grown  people  are  often  drawn  to  such  demonstrations  by  their  gen- 
eral interest  in  boys  and  girls,  but  nearly  always  go  away  exponents 
of  the  practices  taught.  In  this  way  organized  club  effort  becomes  a 
potent  factor  in  community  development.  During  1920,  in  the  Xorth 
and  West,  over  2.000  bread-club  members  gave  such  public  demon- 
strations. 

CANNING. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  general  need  for  demuUbt rating  canning 
has  not  been  so  great  as  formerly  and  the  enrollment  has  decreased  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  other  hand,  the  work  done  has  been  of  a  higher 
standard,  owing  to  the  well-defined  goals  set  when  the  community 
programs  of  work  were  made.  Canning  the  surplus,  thereby  provid- 
ing for  a  healthful  and  economical  diet  throughout  the  year,  was  the 
underlying  principle  in  most  of  the  work.  In  all,  665,418  quarts  of 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  were  canned  in  addition  to  the  73,962 
jars  of  jelly  made.  More  meats  and  vegetables  were  canned  than 
during  any  preceding  year,  and  the  use  of  the  pressure  cooker  for  can- 
ning these  products  was  demonstrated  by  1,564  club  members  in  their 
homes.  Incidentally,  the  girls  and  boys  doing  this  work  have  gained 
in  responsibility  and  initiative.  Many  girls,  for  instance,  do  all  the 
canning  for  their  homes,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  club  girl  to  be 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  canning  in  her  neighborhood,  or  even 
to  have  her  services  employed.  Elizabeth  Bursher,  a  Colorado  girl, 
known  throughout  her  county  as  a  successful  canner  of  meats,  has 
earned  an  average  of  $3.50  a  day  by  canning  for  the  women  of  her 
own  and  other  communities.  She  takes  her  equipment,  including  a 
pressure  cooker,  with  her.  and  often  spends  several  days  in  one  home. 
The  commercial  phase  of  canning  seems  to  be  one  of  increasing  in- 
terest to  the  older  club  demonstrators.  During  1920  more  members 
sold  their  products  than  previously.  A  number  of  these  also  formed 
themselves  into  stock  companies  for  canning  on  a  larger  commer- 
cial scale  than  can  be  done  individually.  All  those  reporting  proved 
successful  and  most  have  plans  already  made  for  more  extended 
work. 

That  canning  demonstrations,  as  other  club  demonstrations,  develop 
in  boys  and  girls  a  broad  outlook  and  a  spirit  of  service  is  shown  by 
the  story  of  a  Xew  Hampshire  girl,  who  writes : 

Through  my  canning-club  work,  I  have,  besides  a  cupboard  containing  food 
for  the  family,  a  knowledge  of  how  to  can,  knowledge  of  how  to  keep  records, 
pleasant  memories  of  good  times  I  have  had,  and  what  I  have  gained  from  giv- 
ing 10  public  demonstrations. 

The  county  club  agent  in  Kit  Carson  County,  Colo.,  in  summarizing 
the  canning  club  work  of  her  county,  reports : 

For  the  past  three  years  the  community  service  idea  has  been  so  instilled  in 
the  canning  club  members  that  they  have  become  continuous  coininuuiry  demon- 
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strators,  individually  and  in  teams.  They  are  ready  at  any  time  to  demonstrate 
tbe  canning  method,  explain  details,  or  actually  help  overtired  women  do 
quantity  canning.  I  can  hardly  estimate  the  information  and  actual  help  thus 
given,  but  feel  that  my  efforts  have  been  multiplied  by  as  many  club  girls  as  arei 
working. 

Eeports  show  that  of  the  23,832  canning  club  demonstrators  en- 
rolled, nearly  2,500  served  the  home-making  interests  of  their  com- 
munities to  the  extent  of  giving  5,371  public  demonstrations  with  an 
attendance  of  171,001. 

FOOD. 

The  food  clubs  in  many  communities  have  been  successful  in 
demonstrating  the  preparation  of  canned-food  products,  of  better 
planned  and  prepared  meals,  and  in  intfoducing  hot  lunches  into 
the  schools.  Through  work  in  this  club  activity,  nearly  6,000  boys 
and  girls  have  learned  and  are  able  to  explain  in  their  public 
demonstrations  the  simple,  fundamental  principles  of  food  selection 
and  why  some  foods  are  especially  important  in  the  diet.  During 
1920  nearly  1,000  of  the  members  enrolled  demonstrated  the  use  and 
value  of  milk  products,  and  an  equal  number  the  planning  and  serv- 
ing of  meals.  Reports  in  the  North  and  West  show  that  27,301  meals 
were  planned  and  prepared.  Preliminary  to  this  work,  they  re- 
ported having  prepared  over  200,000  articles  of  foods  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  a  striking  illustration  of  how  the  work  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs  fits  into  that  of  the  home.  A  Nebraska  club 
girl  writes  in  regard  to  the  food  club  as  follows : 

First  of  all  it  has  taught  me  to  be  a  better  cook  and,  of  course,  that  is  im- 
portant in  the  life  of  an  all-around  girl.  It  has  taught  me  how  to  cook  and 
bake  at  home  and  how  to  explain  to  others  the  proper  method  of  mixing  and 
measuring.  The  more  I  cook  the  more  confidence  I  have  in  myself  and  know 
that  when  unexpected  company  comes  in  and  mother  is  away  I  can  get  a  well- 
balanced  meal  without  worry.  This  summer,  when  my  mother  was  taken  ill,  I 
proved  to  my  father  that  I  was  all  he  needed  in  the  way  of  help. 

HOT   LUNCH. 

In  several  States  hot  lunch  clubs  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  sum- 
mer food  clubs  that  have  become  interested  in  introducing  the  hot 
lunch  into  schools  (fig.  5).  In  doing  such  service,  a  community 
consciousness  is  developed  by  the  members  of  the  organized  club 
group  in  the  same  way  as  when  a  club  team  demonstrates  canning 
or  culling  poultry  to  various  community  groups.  In  other  States, 
hot-lunch  club  work  is  carried  on  as  a  complete  demonstration  in 
itself,  the  club  being  formed  with  the  definite  purpose  of  preparing 
hot  lunches  at  school.  Teachers  commonly  feel  that  it  is  advanta- 
geous both  to  them  and  to  the  boys  and  girls  to  have  this  work 
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function  through  the  organized  club,  as  this  leads  the  young  peopl 
to  assume  more  responsibility  and  the  teacher  is  correspondingl; 
relieved. 

During  the  year  23U,803  hot  school  lunches  were  prepared  by  cluu 
members.  In  addition,  over  3.000  of  them  reported  having  demon- 
strated the  value  and  the  use  of  milk  products  in  their  homes,  and 
over  2.500  reported  having  prepared  meals  at  home.  Through  this 
type  of  work  club  members  have  had,  as  in  the  food  club  activity, 
opportunity  to  learn  and  demonstrate  the  preparation  of  certain 
foods  essential  to  their  diet,  the  jDlanning  of  school  lunches  and 


Fig.  5. — A  hot  lunch  club  at  v-oik,  furnishing  not  only  better  food  but  devd^i^ii.e,  (.jiu- 
munity  consciou^^ness  and  affording  an  opportunity  for  effective  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary principles  of  health  and   nutrition. 

meals  at  home,  how  to  pack  a  lunch,  table  service  and  courtesies, 
and  care  of  food  and  the  kitchen  or  place  in  which  it  is  prepared. 
Through  the  club  organization  added  incentive  is  also  given  the 
"  club  housekeepers  "  appointed  to  prepare  the  food  attractively  and 
to  make  the  noon  hotir  an  enjoyable  one.  This  often  increases  the 
pleastire  of  eating,  contributes  materially  in  many  cases  toward 
making  boys  and  girls  more  "  fit."  and  makes  discipline  easier  for 
the  teacher. 

During  1920  a  considerable  increase  was  noted  in  the  number  of 
schools   establishing   permanent   facilities   for   carrying   on   the   hot 
lunch.     An  increase  was  also  noted  in  the  number  of  members  who 
62899°— 21 3 
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reported  that  they  had  been  weighed  and  measured  during  the  year. 
This  phase  of  the  work  was  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State, 
county,  and  local  health  and  child- welfare  organizations  and  is  prov- 
ing popular.  The  boys  and  girls  enjoy  being  weighed  and  are  eager 
to  see  their  weight  increase.  They  eat  their  noon-day  lunch  with 
new  interest  and  realize  more  keenly  why  some  foods  are  of  greater 
value  than  others  in  making  for  health  and  efficiency. 

CLOTHING. 

By  far  the  most  popular  of  the  home-making  club  activities  was 
clothing  (fig.  6).  The  high  price  of  textiles  and  labor  in  recent 
years,  especially  in  ready-made  garments,  has  made  clothing  a  more 


Fig.  6. — An  Indiana  clothing  clnb  demonstration  team.     The   most   popular  of  home- 
making  clnb  activities. 

important  economic  problem  and  the  clubs  set  about  doing  what 
they  could  to  solve  the  problem,  with  exceptionally  good  re- 
sults during  1920.  More  girls  than  ever  before  made  inventories 
of  their  wardrobes,  estimated  the  cost  of  the  clothing  needed,  and 
made  their  plans  accordingly.  They  also  showed  an  added  interest 
in  making  the  best  use  of  what  they  already  had,  demonstrating  the 
care  and  repair  of  clothing,  remodeling,  dyeing,  and  laundering.  In 
these  phases  of  the  work  less  feeling  of  drudgery  was  involved  be- 
cause of  greater  participation  in  judging  contests,  clothing  games, 
and  similar  competitive  activities.  In  fact,  practically  all  the  girls 
did  their  own  mending  and  2,848  kept  the  apparel  of  the  entire 
family  in  order. 
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Short  cuts  in  sewing  were  empliasized,  especially  in  the  clubs  do- 
ing more  advanced  work.  Throughout  the  Xorth  and  West  club 
girls  showed  a  keen  interest  in  demonstrating  the  essentials  of  appro- 
priate dress  and  so  are  learning  and  demonstrating  correct  standards 
in  relation  to  health  and  personal  appearance,  how  to  judge  the 
value  of  well-made  garments,  and  how  to  exercise  economy  in  bmdng. 
This  phase  of  clothing  club  work  assumes  large  proportions  and  im- 


FiG.  7. — Club  girls  who  have  as  their  slogan  "  Own  Your  Own  Room,"  learn  to  appreciate 
values  in  home  furnishings  and  the  possibilities  of  refinishing  neglected  old  furniture, 

j^ortance  Avhen  linked  Avith  the  fact  that  Avomen  buy  9G  per  cent  of 
all  the  dry  goods  sold. 

During  1920  the  enrollment  in  these  clubs  totaled  29.228.  and  the 
59  per  cent  completing  the  work  reported  63,100  new  garments  and 
articles  made,  17,231  repaired,  18,774  hours  spent  in  family  mend- 
ing. 4,068  garments  remade,  and  258  hats  renovated  or  retrinimed. 
This  is  a  considerable  increase  oA-er  the  previous  year  in  quantity, 
quality,  and  estimated  Aaluo. 
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The  "  Own  Your  Own  Room  "  movement,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  latest 
developments  in  club  work,  and  has  great  possibilities  in  adding  to 
the  general  attractiveness  and  comfort  of  the  rural  home,  is  partly 
an  outgrowth  of  the  clothing  demonstrations.  For  a  long  time  club 
members  have  been  making  curtains,  pillowcases,  towels,  and  dresser 
covers  for  their  bedrooms,  but  not  until  1920  did  they  seem  to  realize 
that  they  could  transform  their  entire  rooms.  The  leaders  find  that 
the  girls  become  intensely  interested  in  rearranging  and  redecorat- 
ing their  rooms,  selecting  and  refinishing  furniture,  and  using  ma- 
terials on  hand  advantageously  (fig.  7).  Moreover,  leaders  assume 
that  the  girl  on  the  farm  to-day  either  has  furniture  which  a  little 
work  will  make  more  attractive  or  is  able  to  buy  new  pieces.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  those  who  have  made  and  banked  money  earned 
in  other  club  activities.  A  wide  field  of  home  making  is  thus  opened 
to  girls.  After  a  4-H  club  girl  has  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing a  pleasing  effect  in  her  bedroom,  she  is  anxious,  and  probably 
her  family  as  well,  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  solve  similar  problems 
throughout  the  house.  The  results  of  pig  and  calf  clubs  have  shown 
the  benefits  of  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  ownership 
in  the  farm  boy.  The  "  Own  Your  Own  Room  "  clubs  seem  to  be 
doing  for  the  farm  girl  what  these  stock  clubs  have  done  for  the 
boy.  Furthermore,  leaders  feel  that  if  this  activity  can  bring,  even 
in  small  measure,  a  fuller  appreciation  of  farm  life  to  rural  boys 
and  girls,  it  has  paid  big  dividends  on  the  energy  and  money  ex- 
pended. 

OTHER  HOME-MAKING   CLUB    ACTIVITIES. 

That  boys  and  girls,  through  the  home-making  clubs,  are  gaining 
a  fuller  appreciation  of  rural  home  life  is  proved  in  the  large  in- 
crease in  these  activities  reported  during  1920.  Girls  who  have  been 
in  club  work  a  number  of  years  are  forming  home-keeping  clubs,  in 
which  their  former  work  in  home  making  is  correlated  with  other 
home  activities.  One  girl  even  adopted  a  baby  for  three  weeks  while 
a  number  took  care  of  their  young  brothers  and  sisters.  Through 
the  spirit  of  free  and  wholesome  play,  common  to  all  club  work, 
much  of  the  drudgery  of  the  home  is  being  eliminated.  Through  the 
organized  club  groups  in  which  members  can  discuss  freely  their  prob- 
lems— how  labor  can  be  lessened  and  more  improvements  made — a 
broad,  intelligent  viewpoint  toward  rural  home  making  is  being  de- 
veloped. Through  the  public  demonstration  team  the  club  members 
are  successfully  putting  before  the  home  makers  of  the  community 
the  worth-while  practices  learned  in  their  club  work,  and  thus  are 
playing  a  large  part  in  rural  home  development.  The  mother  of  a 
Massachusetts  club  girl  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  home  economic 
phases  of  the  work  when  she  says : 
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(Jt  all  the  orgauizations  that  have  alined  to  help  the  rural  home  iioue  .so  per- 
fectly fill  the  need  as  does  boys'  and  girls'  club  work.  To  awaken  interest  in 
the  practical  phases  of  home  making,  to  encourage  accomplishment  by  working 
together,  to  help  young  girls  to  choose  the  worth-while  in  life — all  these  the 
home-making  clubs  are  doing.     They  deserve  our  cooperation. 

APPRECIATION    OF    THE    FACTORS    CONTRIBUTING    TO    THE 
FAMILY    INCOME. 

Real  progress  and  accomplishment  were  evidenced  by  the  reports 
of  the  various  club  activities  that  contribute  to  the  family  income. 
Although  there  was  a  decrease  in  enrollment  in  some  of  these  clubs, 
the  qua] it}'  of  the  demonstrations  conducted  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  goals  set  were  outstanding  features.  A  special  effort  was  made 
in  the  count^^  extension  organizations  to  enlist  bo^^s  and  girls  in  clubs 
that  would  help  solve  farm  prol^lems  and  thereby  increase  the  income. 
As  a  result,  they  have  gained  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  factors 
that  contribute  to  the  famih^  income.  The  club  demonstrators  have 
placed  these  factors  before  the  community  b}'  means  of  demonstra- 
tions on  the  farms,  through  publicity  of  records  kept,  and  through 
the  public  team  demonstrations. 

The  part  played  by  girls  in  these  activities  should  be  especially 
noted.  During  1920,  in  the  Xorth  and  West,  25,692  girls  joined  the 
gardening  clubs,  5,038  joined  the  poultry  clubs,  and  over  5,000  were 
enrolled  in  the  live-stock  and  crop  clubs.  Leaders  encourage  the 
rural  girl  in  these  activities,  for  it  is  believed  that,  aside  from  the 
timely  benefits  to  the  communit}'  gained  from  her  club  demonstra- 
tions, such  work  broadens  her  sphere  of  influence  in  the  future  role 
of  wife  and  mother.  She  is  thus  enabled  to  help  intelligently  and 
discriminatingh'  in  solving  rural  problems  as  the}'  arise.  Farmers 
and  their  wives  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  business  partners  in  the  farm 
enterprise  and  should  have  a  mutual  and  primary  interest  in  the 
factors  that  determine  the  family  income,  that  give  the  best  financial 
satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  render  the  most  profitable  service  to 
their  country.  The  results  accomplished  in  some  of  the  important 
club  activiti-es  follow : 

DAIRY. 

The  dairy-club  demonstrations  during  1920  show  a  marked  gain 
over  those  of  any  previous  year  in  enrollment,  percentage  of  memi)ers 
completing,  and  the  number  of  purebred  animals  raised  or  managed. 
This  gain  Avas  due  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the  further  transition 
of  the  dair\'-club  demonstrations  from  a  calf-club  enterprise  to  that 
of  high-producing  herds.  With  this  development,  the  interests  of  the 
members  have  become  keener  and  more  sustained  because  of  the 
quicker  returns  realized.     The  practice  of  insuring  calves,  heifers. 
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and  cows  at  the  time  of  distribution  has  also  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  enrollment. 

During  1920  there  was  a  noticeable  growth  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers who  brought  in  registered  sires  or  joined  "bull  circles,"  but 
there  was  no  material  increase  in  the  number  of  club  members  join- 
ing cow-testing  associations.  In  the  dairy  calf  club  demonstrations 
5,068  members  were  enrolled,  of  whom  2,768  reported  having  raised 
2,893  animals,  of  which  2,068  were  purebred.  In  the  dairy  heifer 
club  demonstrations  1,398  members  were  enrolled,  of  whom  1,156 
reported  having  raised  1,324  purebred  heifers.  In  the  cow-and-calf 
club  demonstrations  356  members  were  enrolled,  of  whom  332  re- 
ported having  managed  654  purebred  animals.     In  the  cow-testing 


Fig.  8. — A  club  girl  who  owns  9  purelDred  Jerseys,  5  purebred  Durocs,  and  a  flock  of  100 
purebred  hens.  Such  work  is  doinc:  much  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  the  pure- 
bred over  the  scrub  and  in  encouraging  the  development  of  high-piroducing  herds. 

club  demonstrations  two  States  reported  65  members  enrolled,  of 
whom  54  reported  having  tested  690  cows. 

Through  the  dairs^-club  and  other  live-stock  demonstrations  mem- 
bers are  realizing  more  the  superiority  of  the  purebred  over  the  scrub 
(fig.  8)  in  making  substantial  and  well-placed  gains,  the  efficiency  of 
the  farm  animal  in  converting  farm  products  which  man  can  not 
eat,  and  also  surplus  edible  crops  into  high-grade  human  food,  and 
the  value  of  this  food,  notably  dairy  products,  especially  for  grow- 
ing children. 

That  the  dairy  industry  is  being  stimulated  and  improved  through 
the  demonstrations  of  club  members  is  shown,  from  the  following 
stories  and  comments : 

A  Delaware  boy  has  accumulated  purebred  dairy  stock  in  two 
years  that  is  worth  $1,800.    "  Dewey  is  setting  the  dairy  standards  of 
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our  whole  community,"  said  a  nei<rlibor  Avheii  reportin<r  the  boy's 
success  in  a  county  farm  bureau  meetiuir. 

A  Connecticut  club  boy  has  built  up  a  young  herd  consisting  of  a 
purebred  Holstein  bull,  a  i^urebred  Holstein  heifer,  and  three  good 
grades.  Recenth^  his  father  decided  to  sell  some  of  his  grade  cows 
and  buy  high  grades  or  purebreds.  Better  feeding  for  milk  produc- 
tion is  now  attracting  this  boy's  attention. 

An  Ohio  county  club  agent  writes : 

The  heifer  clubs  have  createtl  much  interest  among  the  farmers  of  the  county. 
Many  of  the  fathers  of  club  members  have  increased  the  number  of  purebreds 
on  their  farms,  and  others  have  gone  into  the  purebretl  business.  They  have 
also  had  a  good  effect  on  the  Holstein  breeders  of  the  county,  causing  them 
to  form  a  stronger  breetl  association  and  to  take  steps  to  form  a  Holstein 
heifer  club. 

One  of  the  recent  important  developments  resulting  from  the  work 
of  the  dairy-club  demonstrations  is  the  interest  they  are  creating  in 
some  instances  among  farmers  in  haying  their  own  animals  under 
superyision  to  be  accredited  as  being  free  from  tuberculosis. 

SWINE. 

Although  the  swine  demonstrations  were  successful  from  the  stand- 
point of  pork  production  and  the  further  introduction  of  purebred 
stock,  the  rapid  decline  in  the  price  of  pork  during  the  latter  part 
of  1920  caused  the  young  people  in  some  instances  to  suffer  con- 
siderable loss,  since  the  animals  and  a  large  part  of  the  feed  were 
l^urchased  at  maximum  prices.  The  gratifsdng  part  of  it  is  that  they 
ha  ye  not  been  discouraged  by  their  losses  and  are  continuing  in  the 
enterprise.  belieA'ing  that  the  market  depression  is  temporary  and 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  it  again  will  be  profitable  to  feed 
purebred  swine  for  market  (fig.  9). 

During  1920  the  enrollment  and  the  pork-production  results  in  the 
pig  club  and  the  sow-and-litter  club  demonstrations  remained  prac- 
tically the  same.  There  was  a  noticeable  increase,  howeyer,  in  the 
percentage  of  members  reporting  and  in  the  number  of  purebred 
animals  raised.  In  the  pig-club  demonstrations  14.672  members  were 
enrolled,  of  whom  9.550  reported  haying  managed  19,461  animals 
and  produced  1.896,561  pounds  of  pork.  In  the  sow-and-litter  demon- 
strations 34.550  animals  were  managed. 

In  all,  552  public  demonstrations  were  giyen  by  club  teams  or  in- 
di^-idual  members,  with  an  attendance  of  20,576,  a  decided  ^'<\m  oyer 
the  preyious  year.  The  phases  demonstrated  were  in  the  main  the 
same,  namely,  preparation  of  feed  rations,  selection  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, preparation  of  animals  for  exhibition,  and  the  making  of  self- 
feeders. 
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Stories  of  interest  and  value  to  illustrate  the  results  of  the  farm 
demonstrations  conducted  by  pig-club  members  follow : 

In  Eichland  County,  Mont.,  the  pig-club  demonstrations  have 
brought  about  an  increase  in  purebred  pigs  of  800  per  cent  in  four 
months.  In  Blaine  County,  Mont.,  the  purebred  sows  shipped  in 
by  the  live-stock  project  leader  in  1919  were  placed  with  the  club 
members.  At  their  annual  sale  in  the  fall  all  the  pigs  were  kept 
in  the  county.  Eight  of  the  1919  pig-club  members  have  gone  into 
the  purebred  hog  business.    The  county  agent  organized  six  of  them 


Fig.  9.-   Not   discouraged   by   the   fall    in    price   of   pork.      The   results   of   proper    manage- 
ment of  purebred  stod?  made  possible  through  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

into  a  breeding  circuit  and  the  members  purchased  a  purebred  boar. 
Three  of  the  members  have  since  purchased  their  own  boars.  A 
leading  farm  paper  recently  published  an  advertisement  of  the 
sale  of  purebred  pigs.  It  was  signed  "  Garland  Williams,  Club  Boy, 
Chivock,  Mont." 

Another  example  of  success  is  that  of  a  club  demonstrator  in 
Spokane  County,  Wash.,  who  started  with  one  animal  in  the  early 
spring  of  1918.  The  first  year  he  made  a  profit  of  $230.  Some  of 
the  boys  encouraged  him  to  go  into  club  work  deeper  the  next  year. 
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and  when  reporting  the  orain  he  found  that  his  profits  amounted  to 
over  $800.  The  success  encouraged  him  to  buy  more  stock.  In  1920  he 
had  on  his  farm  73  head  of  purebred  Durocs.  His  record  book  shows 
a  profit  of  $2.10-1.  What  seems  still  more  significant  is  that  three 
years  ago  when  he  began  he  was  not  interested  in  his  school  work  and 
had  little  ambition.  Now  he  is  expecting  to  take  the  four-year  course 
at  the  State  agricultural  college  and  become  eventually  a  breeder  of 
purebred  swine. 

SHEEP. 

Although  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  sheep-club  work  during 
1920.  some  interesting  results  were  obtained  by  members  in  demon- 
strating the  profit  and  experience  to  be  gained  from  feeding  orphan 
lambs  when  they  are  to  be  had  under  favorable  conditions.  The 
Nevada  State  club  leader  writes: 

A  few  years  back  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  would  not  pay  to  keep 
orphan  lambs,  and  many  boys  only  kept  these  as  pets.  During  the  past  three 
seasons  the  club  members  have  demonstrated  that  with  available  feed  the 
orphan  lamb  can  be  raised  at  a  good  profit.  Many  of  the  adult  sheep  herders 
throughout  the  State  have  seen  the  advantage  of  these  demonstrations  and 
are  at  present,  providing  means  for  saving  their  oiTphan  lambs.  This  practice 
has  been  demonstrated  to  such  an  extent  that  a  scarcity  of  orphan  lambs  is 
quite  noticeable. 

The  story  of  a  Minnesota  boy  is  typical  of  what  club  demonstra- 
tions are  doing  in  starting  purebred  flocks.  Leonard  was  one  of 
the  first  sheep -club  members  in  McLeod  County  three  years  ago. 
Now  he  has  a  flock  of  a  dozen  purebred  Shropshires,  and  is  one  of 
the  real  business  men  of  his  community,  although  only  16  years 
of  age. 

One  sheep-club  demonstrator  in  Wyoming  has  a  novel  way  of 
making  money.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  trained  two  of  his 
lambs  to  follow  him.  These  he  uses  to  lead  sheep  into  the  cars  at 
loading  time,  receiving  so  much  on  a  car.  He  has  made  more  than 
$60  during  each  of  the  last  two  seasons  helping  to  load  sheep. 

During  1920.  196  sheep  clubs  were  organized,  with  an  enrollment 
of  2,333  demonstrators.  Of  this  number,  1,121  reported  that  they 
had  kept  3,959  sheep,  raised  3,624  lambs,  and  produced  24.263 
pounds  of  wool  (sheared),  and  that  the  total  value  of  their  sheep, 
lambs,  and  wool  produced  aggregated  $66,517. 

A  summary  of  demonstrations  by  sheep-club  members  and  the 
number  of  members  involved  follows : 
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Sheep-club  demonstrations. 


Practices  demonstrated. 


Number  of 
demon- 
strators. 


Culling  flocks  before  breeding  season , 

Use  of  purebred  rams  in  grading  flock 

Winter  care  and  management 

Improved  housing  equipment 

Better  preparation  for  wool  shearing 

Use  of  forage  (green  crops')  for  sheep 

Prevention  and  control  of  stomach  worms 

Docking  of  lambs  and  castration  of  males  intended  for  market 
Learning  the  market  grade  and  terms  used  in  selling  wool 


131 


213 
402 
242 
591 
115 


BABY    BEEF. 

Heretofore,  the  primary  object  of  baby-beef  club  work  has  been 
the  production  of  a  fine  show  animal.  During  1920  less  emphasis 
was  placed  on  this  type  of  work  and  greater  effort  put  forth  to  get 
more  club  boys  and  girls  interested  in  the  economic  production  of 
meat.  Most  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  in  those  States  where  baby 
beef  is  raised  are  advising  the  club  members  to  secure  a  good  grade 
animal  and  take  up  the  meat  production  phase  of  baby-beef  club 
work.  This  change  in  the  character  of  work  was  especially  notice- 
able during  1920  in  that  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  club  mem- 
bers demonstrate  practices  in  feeding  as  well  as  the  selection  of  de- 
sirable beef  animals. 

The  enrollment  in  baby-beef  clubs  has  been  increasing  gradually 
since  1915.  During  the  year  1,968  members  who  reported,  out  of  a 
total  enrollment  of  2,515,  showed  a  production  of  688,400  pounds 
gained  from  2,066  animals  raised. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  demonstration  practices 
used  last  year  by  the  club  members. 

Baby-beef  club  demonstrations. 


Practices  demonstrated. 


Number  of 
demon- 
strators. 


Selection  of  proper  individuals  to  start  work 

Use  of  purebred  sires  for  improving  stock 

Use  of  silage  as  economic  wmter  feed 

Prevention  of  external  parasites 

Proper  housing  equipment 

Use  of  concentrates  in  growing  baby  beef,  as  cottonseed  meal,  etc 
Fitting  animals  for  show 


835 
63 
32 
155 
295 
428 


PaULTRY. 


The  results  of  the  poultry-club  work  show  that  considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  demonstrating  practices  that  will  improve  the 
poultry  business  and  add  to  the  family  income.    Nearly  a  thousand 
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public  demonstrations  were  given  by  teams  and  individual  members 
in  culling  flocks,  making  equipment,  feeding  for  egg  production, 
preserving  eggs,  killing,  and  dressing.  MoreoA^er,  the  demonstrations 
conducted  on  the  home  farm  proved  more  successful,  owing,  in  a 
large  measure,  to  the  definite  goals  which  were  commonly  set  when 
developing  conmiunity  programs  of  work.  An  incomplete  summary 
of  these  demonstrations  follows : 

Fault nj-club  demonstrations. 


Practices  demonstrated. 


Number  of 
demon- 
strators 


Culling  flocks 

Introduction  of  better  stock . 
Feeding  for  egg  production  . 

Earlv  hatching 

Production  of  infertile  eggs . 

Preservation  of  eggs 

Breeding 

Proper  housing 


1,412 

2,920 

1,568 

1,439 

574 

517 

593 

631 


During  1920  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  egg  production, 
due  to  the  high  market  price  of  eggs.  Of  the  17,213  club  demon- 
strators, 8,185  reported  having  managed  34,589  hens  in  flocks,  raised 
155,006  chicks,  produced  243,186  dozens  of  eggs,  and  culled  1,179 
flocks. 

The  reports  for  the  year  contain  many  stories  indicative  of  the 
development  in  the  demonstrational  value  of  this  work. 

Arthur  Waterbury,  of  Branch  County,  Mich.,  during  his  first  year 
of  club  work,  hatched  and  raised  10  pullets  and  1  cockerel.  Now  he 
has  a  fine  flock  of  50  Barred  Rocks  and  a  good  poultry  house,  whicli 
he  built.  He  has  cared  for  his  flocks  so  well  that  the  people  of  his 
community  depend  on  him  to  do  most  of  their  culling. 

Two  former  club  members  of  the  Goshen  $1,000  Poultry  Club  of 
Connecticut  are  in  their  second  year  at  the  Connecticut  agricultural 
college.  They  are  earning  their  way  through  college  partly  with  the 
proceeds  which  they  receive  from  the  management  of  their  birds, 
one  having  50  and  the  other  250.  Last  year  one  of  the  boys  averaged 
22  hens  for  the  year  and  obtained  over  S9  per  bird  above  feed  costs, 
while  the  other,  who  averaged  100  birds,  obtained  over  $5  per  bird 
above  feed  costs. 

The  report  of  the  Inland  Poultry  Club  of  Nebraska  is  especially 
noteworthy  as  an  example  of  how  club  demonstrators  can  function  in 
securing  a  wider  use  of  better  practices  on  the  home  farm.  This  club 
of  12  members  cared  for  787  hens  and  had  three  well-developed  dem- 
onstration teamS;  who  gave  33  public  demonstrations  at  State,  inter- 
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state,  county,  and  community  fairs,  as  well  as  at  various  farmers' 
meetings.  In  addition,  these  demonstrators  culled  27  flocks  of  2,914 
hens  in  their  own  and  adjoining  counties,  held  two  achievement  day 
meetings,  answered  letters  from  other  States  requesting  information 
on  poultry,  received  prize  trips  and  prize  money  aggregating  $900, 
and  had,  when  the  report  was  made,  nearly  $100  in  their  treasury. 
This  club  is  now  reorganized  to  conduct  demonstrations  in  poultry 
breeding. 

GARDEN. 

During  1920  an  effort  was  made  to  enroll  in  the  garden-club  work 
those  who  would  volunteer  to  demonstrate  recommended  practices 
in  gardening  rather  than  merely  to  raise  vegetables  from  the  stand- 
point of  greater  production,  as  had  been  urged  in  preceding  years. 
Accordingly,  although  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  enrollment,  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  conducting  the  demonstration  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  output  was  general.  Garden  clubs  were  organized 
to  the  number  of  2,545,  of  which  829  were  standard — a  large  increase 
over  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  75,205  garden-club  demonstrators 
enrolled,  45,890  reported  having  had  50,003  gardens.  Members 
raised  42,177  gardens  for  home  use  entirely.  Club  boys  and  girls 
seem  to  enjoy  this  responsibility,  and  these  gardens  provide  their 
families  fresh  vegetables  during  the  gardening  season  and  a  large 
variety  of  canned  products  during  the  winter  months,  besides  insur- 
ing a  healthful  diet  throughout  the  year. 

Reports  showed  that  21,750  members  demonstrated  spraying  for 
the  control  of  insects  and  diseases;  3,723,  the  testing  of  seeds  before 
planting;  and  6,297,  methods  of  irrigation.  The  irrigation  demon- 
strations are  in  demand  in  the  dry  Western  States,  where  the  main- 
tenance of  a  garden  throughout  the  productive  season  has  been  a 
serious  problem.  The  county  club  agent  of  Uintah  County,  Utah, 
writes : 

Our  best  club  garden  was  nine-tenths  of  an  acre  in  size.  The  demonstrator 
was  a  16-year-old  boy.  Records  were  well  kept  and  showed  a  careful  rotation 
of  crops  and  utilization  of  soil.  He  raised  $968  worth  of  products.  His 
father,  who  is  a  v/ell-known  gardener,  had  the  contract  of  furnishing  vegetables 
to  the  local  markets.  He  allowed  the  boy  to  help  fill  this  contract.  The 
garden  was  a  valuable  demonstration  of  a  good  irrigation  method  and  in- 
tensive gardening,  not  only  to  all  the  neighboring  club  members  but  also  to 
many  farmers. 

A  Massachusetts  boy  reported  that  the  average  sale  from  his  gar- 
den during  the  productive  season  was  $20  a  day.  He  did  the  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  Shetland  ponies.  His 
appearance  on  the  street  with  a  market  wagon  full  of  vegetables 
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was  a  splendid  demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  through  boys' 
and  gilds*  club  work. 

The  State  garden-club  champion  of  Oregon  for  1920  was  an  Italian 
boy.  14  years  old.  He  had  3  acres  in  his  garden  and  sold  the  greater 
part  of  the  products  at  the  city  market  on  Saturdays  and  in  the 
eA'enings  after  school.  He  cleared  above  expenses,  $650  for  liis 
season's  work. 

In  a  number  of  cases  club  members  are  raising  seed  for  local  con- 
cerns. Derwood  Dunbar  supplied  enough  tomato  seed  to  raise  2,000 
l^lants  of  the  John  Bahr  variety  during  the  past  season. 

Xaomi  Pepper,  of  Sussex  County,  Del.,  acted  as  county  project 
leader  for  the  tomato  project  of  the  county  extension  organization. 
In  addition  to  her  own  demonstrations  on  the  raising  of  tomatoes, 
she  supervised  those  conducted  by  the  farmers  and  boys  and  girls  of 
the  county. 

These  are  a  few  instances  illustrative  of  the  financial  gain  realized. 
In  all,  garden-club  demonstrators  sold  $125,618  worth  of  vegetables. 
Such  instances  as  these  are  also  illustrative  of  how  club  boys  and 
girls  become  the  natural  leaders  in  the  development  of  farm  and 
rural  home  life. 

CORN. 

In  1920,  3.009  corn-club  demonstrators  of  the  6,368  enrolled  re- 
ported having  raised  243.319  bushels  of  corn  from  5,048  acres.  Of 
this  amount,  12,320  bushels  Was  seed  corn.  It  should  be  noted  that 
13  of  the  28  States  conducting  these  demonstrations  reported  60 
bushels  or  over  as  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  their  respective 
States,  while  the  average  for  the  same  13  States  for  all  corn  produc- 
tion was  41  bushels.  The  records  kept  in  such  work  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  influencing  a  large  number  to  adopt  better  farming 
methods. 

The  following  demonstrations  during  1920  were  featured  and  re- 
ported : 

Corn-club  demonstrations. 


Practices  demonstrated. 

Number  of 
demon- 
strators. 

Seed  selection ' 

2, 145 

Seed  storing 

1,756 

Seed  testing 

1,699 

Cultivation 

2.  01 1 

In  addition,  corn-club  demonstrators  gave  276  public  demonstra- 
tions at  community  meetings  and  county  and  State  fairs  to  audi- 
ences aggregating  over  10.000  adult  farmers. 
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The  transition  from  scrub  corn  to  purebred  on  the  farms  where 
club  demonstrations  have  been  conducted  has  been  generally  noted 
in  the  reports  sent  in  to  the  State  offices.  That  of  Clarence  Schulz, 
of  Brown  Count3\  Minn.,  is  illustrative.  Although  he  has  exhibited 
for  five  years  at  the  State  fair,  this  year  for  the  first  time  he  won 
the  State  championship.  In  discussing  the  award  he  said  that  dur- 
ing the  five  3'ears  of  his  corn-club  work  it  had  been  his  ambition  to 
know  corn  so  well  that  he  w^ould  have  little  difficulty  in  selecting  the 
best  for  samples.  When  he  began  scrub  corn  only  was  grown  on 
Clarence's  home  farm.    To-day  only  purebred  Silver  King  is  grown. 

Another  Minnesota  club  demonstrator,  Tver  Barnard,  also  in  the 
work  for  five  years,  although  only  16,  has  developed  a  regular  seed- 
corn  business,  has  built  and  owns  a  fine  seed-corn  house,  and  expects 
to  sell  this  year  500  bushels  of  seed  corn. 

In  some  of  the  northern  States,  such  as  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
and  North  Dakota,  the  growing  of  acclimated  seed  has  been  a  note- 
worthy club  demonstration  and  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the 
practices  of  the  corn  growers  of  these  States. 

Increasing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  through  the  rotation  of 
crops  is  also  being  emphasized.  The  State  club  leader  of  South 
Dakota  writes: 

One  club  in  Haakon  County  lias  already  demonstrated  the  utility  of  the 
two-year  rotation  of  corn  and  Acme  wheat  for  that  part  of  the  State  with  its 
limited  rjiinfall  by  increasing  the  yield  of  both  corn  and  wheat  nearly  100  per 
cent  above  the  average  yield  in  that  county. 

POTATO. 

During  the  year  698  potato  clubs  were  organized,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  7,787,  of  which  number  4,183  reported  having  cultivated 
1,012  acres  and  produced  181,613  bushels  of  potatoes.  This  included 
12,512  bushels  of  seed  potatoes.  In  the  statistical  record  of  26  States 
reporting  potato- club  demonstrations  it  should  be  noted  that  in  7 
States  the  demonstrators  had  an  average  yield  of  200  bushels  or 
more  per  acre  and  in  15  States  an  average  yield  of  150  bushels  or 
more  per  acre.  (See  table.)  The  average  yield  per  acre  for  potato- 
club  demonstrators  in  the  26  States  of  the  North  and  West,  all  of 
whom  followed  definite  recommended  practices,  was  179  bushels, 
while  the  average  for  the  same  States  for  the  same  year  for  all 
potato  production  was  115  bushels.  Of  the  4*183  demonstrations 
reported,  1,015  featured  hill  selection  of  seed,  1,407  treatment  of 
seed  for  disease,  1,931  spraying  for  disease  and  insect  control,  and 
627  grading  potatoes. 
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Companson     of    state    arcraf/e    an(J    duh     ijononstnitors      areragc    yields    of 

potatoes. 


State. 

Number 
of  club 
demon- 
strators. 

Club 
demon- 
strators, 
average. 

State 
average. 

Differ- 
ence. 

California                         

63 

113 

95 

52 

156 

117 

141 

201 

749 

288 

13 

15 

64 

33 

950 

314 

32 

70 

321 

24 

18 

30 

24 

129 

140 

31 

Bushels. 
258.0 
186.  1 
200.9 

90.3 
157.0 
246.0 
167.0 
210.4 
158.0 
149.0 

47.9 
140.0 
263.0 
118.0 
151.0 
119.5 
173.5 
116.1 
262.0 
150.0 

85.0 
138.0 
120.0 
351.0 
138.3 
166.7 

Bushels. 
137 

140 
180 

65 

96 

180 

.       125 

105 

95 
110 

99 
172 
130 
156 
125 

79 
100 
130 
115 
115 
106 
194 
130 
155 
108 
125 

Busheh. 
+  121.0 

Colorado                                                     

+  46.1 

Idaho        

+  20.9 

Illinois                              

+  2-5.3 

Indiana                                                          .-- 

+  61.0 

Maine                     

+  66.0 

Massachusetts 

+  42.0 
+  105.4 

+  63.0 

Montana                                                        --       •• 

+  39.0 

51  1 

Nevada                                                       -- .. 

-  32.0 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

+  133.0 
-  38.0 
+  26.0 

North  DaVntn 

+  40.5 

Ohio 

+  73.5 

Oreeon          .        

-  13.9 

Pennsvlvania 

-H47.0 

Rhode  Island 

+  35.0 

South  Dakota                                             

-  21.0 

Utah 

-  .56.0 

Vermont                    

-  10.0 

+  196.0 

Wisconsin 

Wvoming                  . .  . 

-  30.3 
+  41.7 

Of  the  potato-clu])  demonstration.s  conducted  in  Pennsylvania 
during  1920  the  State  club  leader  writes : 

In  several  counties;  disease-free  .^^eed  of  proved  varieties  was  distrilmted.  with 
the  aim  of  introducing  tJiem  widely  over  the  county.  The  Hopwell  Township 
Club  in  Cumberland  County,  composed  of  five  boys,  functioned  as  a  complete 
demonstration  on  disease-free  seed,  cultural  methods,  and  control  of  diseases 
«»n  the  growing  crop.  These  boys  bought  seed  in  quantity  from  Michigan 
and  purchased  a  power  sprayer  collectively.  They  were  not  able  to  secure 
disease-free  seed  for  tJieir  entire  plantings.  The  result  was  that  the  select 
seed  yielded  at  the  rate  of  285.4  bushels  per  acre  and  the  common  seed  of 
the  community  at  the  rate  of  240.3  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  from  select 
seed  (893  bushels)  sold  for  seed  at  $1.50  per  bushel,  bringing  $1,257.68.  while 
the  other  (523  bushels j  sold  for  table  use  at  75  cents  and  returned  $391.18  to 
the  growers.  The  boys  could  not  nearly  meet  the  demand  for  their  good 
l>otatoes  for  .«;eed,  and  are  planning  to  go  in  on  an  enlarged  scale  next  year. 

The  State  club  leader  of  New  Hampshire  summarizes  the  potato- 
club  demonstrations  for  the  State  as  follows: 

Club  members  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  grow  potatoes  as  well  as 
the  l»est  farmer.  The  average  yield  in  the  State  is  130  bushels  per  acre, 
while  the  average  for  the  club  demonstrators  for  the  last  three  years  has 
been  198  bushels.  Many  farmers  have  asked  the  club  leaders  if  certain 
club  boys  who  exhibited  their  potatoes  at  the  fairs  had  any  extra  ones  that 
they  would  sell  for  seed. 

From  Xevada  State  i-eport  comes  a  striking  story  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  boys  and  girls  under  wise  guidance. 
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The  Fernley  community  in  Lyon  County  met  early  in  the  spring  and 
discussed  the  program  of  work  to  be  carried  on.  The  discovery  of  alfalfa 
weevil  in  Washoe  County  adjacent  to  this  community  caused  the  general 
feeling  that  some  new  crop  should  be  introduced  into  the  community,  since 
the  present  income  was  largely  from  the  sale  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  community 
committee  decided  that  they  would  set  a  goal  of  getting  five  boys  to  grow  one- 
fourth  acre  of  certified  seed  potatoes.  Mr.  Hardy,  the  local  committeeman, 
secured  the  enrollment  of  five  boys  and  furnished  the  initial  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  2,200  pounds  of  seed  potatoes.  The  boys  each  planted  ap- 
proximately one-third  acre  after  the  potatoes  had  been  sorted  and  dipped. 
Prof.  Lantz,  plant  specialist  of  the  University  of  Nevada,  made  a  trip  to 
each  patch  to  eradicate  any  possibility  of  diseased  plants.  The  yields  received 
by  the  boys  varied  from  3  to  4^  tons  per  lot.  The  valuation  of  potatoes  at 
the  time  of  digging  was  $40  per  ton.  The  seed  cost  approximately  $25;  labor, 
rent  of  ground,  fertilizer,  teamwork,  and  other  expenses  varied  from  $10  to 
$35  per  lot.  Four  of  these  boys  made  an  excellent  showing,  and  the  valuation 
ranged  from  $120  to  $180,  leaving  a  profit  for  the  boys  varying  from  $60 
to  $148.  The  result  of  club  work  has  been  very  satisfactory  in  this  community. 
Leo  Sullivan,  one  of  the  members  who  planted  one-third  acre  this  season,  is 
planning  to  use  all  his  potatoes  for  seed  during  the  coming  season  and  hc^^es 
to  plant  8  to  10  acres.  Errol  Byrnes,  who  harvested  4^  tons,  expects  to  increase 
the  size  of  his  plat  by  600  per  cent  during  the  coming  season,  and  his  father 
is  planning  to  use  the  remaining  portion  of  the  "  better  seed  "  which  Errol 
has  produced.  Roy  Funk,  who  produced  3f  tons  of  potatoes,  is  selling  a  portion 
of  his  seed  to  the  neighbors,  but  is  retaining  enough  seed  to  increase  his 
plat  by  at  least  600  per  cent.  Orvis  Stock,  the  fourth  member,  was  unfortunate 
in  getting  his  potatoes  planted  in  ground  infected  to  some  extent  with  eelworm. 
Orvis  is  selling  his  present  crop  with  the  intention  of  getting  better  seed 
another  season  and  planting  on  a  new  plat  of  land.  As  a  result  of  this 
potato-club  demonstration,  three  of  the  community  centers  in  the  adjacent 
Washoe  County  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  certified  seed 
potatoes  on  their  programs  of  work  for  the  coming  year. 

OTHER   CLUB   DEMONSTRATIONS   CONTRIBUTING   TO    THE   FAMILY   INCOME. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  demonstrations,  through  which  club 
members  learn  to  appreciate  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the  family 
income,  there  are  a  large  number  of  others,  such  as  bean,  sugar-beet, 
sorghum,  sweet  potato,  wheat,  baby  beef,  rabbit,  and  bee.  Although 
not  so  widespread  as  those  described,  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
these  club  demonstrations  have  been  conducted  equally  interesting 
results  have  followed.  Also  such  home-making  activities  as  canning, 
food  preparation,  and  clothing,  embodying  demonstrations  in  eco- 
nomic home  practices,  are  exceedingly  important  in  contributing  to 
and  extending  the  family  income. 

STIMULATION    OF   INTEREST   FOR   FURTHER   EDUCATION    IN 
AGRICULTURE  AND  HOME  ECONOMICS. 

The  reports  show  that  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  through  its  "  do  " 
program,  stimulates  the  interest  and  fires  the  ambition  by  creating  a 
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hunger  for  fuller  information  concerning  farm  and  home  life,  and 
often  influences  the  young  people  to  take  systematic  work  at  school 
or  college.  During  1920  over  1,800  club  boys  and  girls  entered  the 
freshman  classes  to  take  collegiate  work  in  agriculture  or  home  eco- 
nomics, many  paying  their  way  with  money  earned  through  their 
club  work.  Xo  reports  were  available  as  to  the  number  entering  the 
universities,  normal  schools,  or  other  similar  institutions.  The  influ- 
ence has  taken  a  concrete  form  in  several  instances  in  establishing 
agricultural  and  home  economics  courses  in  rural  high  schools  on  a 
permanent  basis,  so  awakened  have  parents  become  to  the  importance 
of  such  work. 

Club  members  numbering  3,383,  most  of  them  prize  winners,  at- 
tended junior  short  courses  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges  during 
the  year,  and  730  scholarships,  enabling  them  to  take  regular  work 
at  these  institutions,  were  awarded  for  notable  achievement. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENT   OF   RURAL    LEADERSHIP   THROUGH 

CLUB   WORK. 

The  development  of  leadership  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  club  work.  The  training  received  by  young  people  in 
groups  under  a  local  leader  stimulates  a  broad,  unselfish  viewpoint 
concerning  their  activities,  as  evidenced  by  the  part  being  taken  by 
them  in  the  affairs  of  the  rural  communities  in  which  they  live.  In 
the  town  of  Mount  Holly,  Vt..  the  Belmont  Hustlers'  Clothing  Ckib 
sewed  for  sale,  raising  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  small  pond  in  their 
town.  This  pond  was  later  presented  to  the  town.  They  also  pur- 
chased a  library  of  100  volumes  for  their  school. 

During  1920  club  members  gave  nearly  15,000  public  demonstra- 
tions with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  413,376  farmers  and  farm 
wives,  thereby  serving  their  home  communities  by  spreading  the  in- 
fluence of  the  practices  which  they  had  been  promoting  in  their  homes 
or  on  their  home  farms.  Many  former  members  have  become  local 
leaders  of  agricultural  or  home  economics  clubs.  In  one  Massachu- 
setts county  alone,  this  is  true  of  11  of  the  18  bread  and  canning  club 
leaders  reported.  Of  even  more  significance  is  the  fact  that  at  present 
two  assistant  State  club  leaders  and  a  number  of  county  club  agents 
were  club  members  at  one  time,  and  that  many  active  and  former  club 
members  are  taking  part  in  the  county  extension  organization  as  com- 
munity project  leaders  and  members  of  the  county  executive  boards. 
They  are  also  serving  as  directors  of  county  fair  boards  and  similar 
organizations.  It  is  believed  that  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  con- 
tributed much  toward  this  general  interest  in  State,  county,  and  com- 
munity development. 

It  is  also  significant  that  during  1920,  76  per  cent  of  the  8,391 
local  club   leaders  who  volunteered  to   work   with   boys   and   girls 
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reported  as  having  led  their  clubs  through  to  completion,  in  addition 
to  the  1,403  project  leaders  of  the  county  extension  organizations 
who  also  led  clubs.  This  development  of  leadership  both  among 
young  people  and  among  adults  through  club  work  is  one  of  the 
potential  socializing  influences  in  present  farm  and  rural  home  life. 

PUBLIC  CONFIDENCE  IN  BOYS'  AND  GIRLS'  CLUB  WORK. 

The  soundness  of  an  enterprise  is  usually  reflected  in  its  financial 
rating.  On  this  basis  the  fact  that  the  financial  support  by  the 
public  has  steadily  increased  seems  indicative  of  the  worth  of  this 
work  as  a  movement  enriching  general  farming  and  home  conditions. 
The  following  table  shows  that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  by  State  legislatures  and  county  boards  was  greater 
in  1920  than  in  any  year  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  emer- 
gency funds  at  the  close  of  the  war.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
recent  years  many  workers  have  been  employed  without  any  Federal 
or  State  aid.  During  1920  nearly  a  hundred  full-time  county  club 
agents  were  paid  wholly  through  local  contributions. 

Aynount  and  source  of  funds  expended  on  boys'  ami  girls'  club  work,  1911-1921. 


Fiscal  year. 

U.S. 
Depart- 
ment of 
Agricul- 
ture. 

State. 

Total. 

Fiscal  year. 

U.S. 
Depart- 
ment of 
Agricul- 
ture. 

State. 

Total. 

1911-12 

$4, 600 
12,000 
37, 480 
45,117 
49, 912 

$4, 600 

15,000 

79, 910 

105,940 

176,  509 

1916-17 

$68, 667 
350, 000 
473, 676 
134,304 
104,967 

$168,571 
237,301 
409; 145 
483,924 
765,641 

$237, 238 
577,301 
882, 821 

1912-13 

$3,900 
42, 430 
60,  823 
126,597 

1917-18 

1913-14  

1918-19  

1914-15 

1919-20  

618, 228 
870,608 

1915-16 

1920-21 1 

^  Approximate. 

Along  with  this  growing  expression  of  public  confidence,  that  evi- 
denced by  bankers  has  also  been  significant.  At  first  a  few  bankers 
Avere  attracted  to  the  demonstrations  conducted  by  young  people  as 
a  movement  encouraging  especially  economic  responsibility  through 
property  ownership,  and  gave  loans  of  varying  amounts  to  finance 
the  enterprises.  The  results  were  so  gratifying  that  now  it  has  be- 
come a  common  practice  for  bankers  to  recognize  loans  to  club  mem- 
bers as  legitimate  extension  of  credit.  The  story  of  a  Washington 
boy  may  explain  the  enthusiasm  often  expressed  by  bankers  and 
other  business  men  with  reference  to  club  work.  The  day  after  the 
usual  transaction  of  the  boys  giving  their  notes  at  this  Washington 
State  bank,  when  each  boy  received  a  purebred  pig,  the  banker  was 
surprised  to  find  one  of  the  boys  waiting  for  him  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Inquiring  concerning  the  progress  of  the  animal,  he  learned 
that  through  the  boy's  generous  feeding  it  had  overeaten  and  died. 
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The  banker  expressed  his  s^'mpathy  and  in  a  big-hearted  way  told  the 
boy  that  the  debt  was  canceled.  At  this  the  surprised  boy  exclaimed, 
"  I  did  not  come  here  to  ask  3^ou  to  cancel  the  debt ;  I  came  down 
to  borrow  money  to  buy  another  pig  so  I  could  make  enough  to  meet 
both  notes!"'  This  is  onh'  one  of  mam^  instances  that  illustrate  the 
sturdiness  of  our  American  j^outh  when  given  opportunity  such  as  is 
offered  through  club  work.  During  1920,  500  banks  reported  hav- 
ing loaned  nearly  $900,000  to  club  bo5^s  and  girls.  In  addition,  over 
$117,000  was  contributed  b}"  business  and  educational  organizations 
for  prizes  to  encourage  their  work  and  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
communit}'  on  the  practical  farm  and  home  demonstrations. 


Fig.  10. — Realization  of  ownership  and  the  responsibility  it  involves  marks  an  important 
development  in  the  life  of  a  club  member. 

CONCLUSION. 


The  number  of  county  club  agents  increased  from  137  in  1919  to 
159  in  1920.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  216,479  boys  and  girls,  of 
which  129,281  completed  the  work.  The  cost  of  leadership  for  1920 
was  $460,630,  while  the  value  of  crops  and  products  was  $4,621,538. 

The  data  reported  show  the  increasing  value  of  boys'  and  girls' 
club  work  as  an  agency  for  teaching  better  agricultural  and  home 
practices.  They  also  show  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  young  peo- 
ple themselves  as  revealed  by  the  fact  that  largely  through  its  in- 
fluence 1,839  are  taking  the  four  years'  course  at  agricultural  col- 
leges and  3,383  attended  short  courses. 
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The  reports  also  show  the  value  of  a  full-time  count}^  club  agent 
if  any  substantial  portion  of  rural  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  reached 
and  influenced. 

To  learn  of  such  work  with  young  people,  agricultural  representa- 
tives from  a  large  number  of  foreign  countries  during  the  year  have 
either  sent  requests  for  information  or  made  personal  visits  to  the 
United  States.  Already  boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  been  estab- 
lished on  a  permanent  basis  in  Canada,  England,  France,  Japan, 
Philippine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  and  Guam.  This  recognition  of  the 
part  that  young  people  can  play  in  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
tural program  of  a  country  is  evidence  of  the  sound  principles  upon 
Avhich  the  work  is  based  and  portends  a  richer  and  more  contented 
rural  life  throughout  the  world. 
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